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EDITORIAL 



SIGNS OF PROGRESS 

The latest report of the National Conference on Uniform 
Entrance Requirements in English 1 marks a distinct educational 
advance. It is more liberal than its predecessors and it reflects more 
accurate knowledge of conditions in the schools. The separation of 
the requirement and examination in grammar and composition from 
the requirement and examination in literature is especially to be 
commended. This will tend to greater emphasis upon the practical 
aspects of composition, and it will aid in establishing a literary point 
of view in the teaching of the classics. 

The latter result will be promoted also by the lengthening of the 
lists of books and selections. The new report includes over 200 
titles as opposed to about 70 in the report of 1909. The largest 
additions are made to the Shakespeare group and the fiction group, 
those in which the human interest is strongest. Certain volumes 
of selections — of short stories, of ballads, of letters, and of Ameri- 
can poets, the contents of which are not prescribed — will prove a 
welcome supplement to the all-too-isolated classics. The wider 
freedom of choice will make the way of the pedantic examiner 
hard, and it will also greatly discourage drill masters from useless 
grind upon textual notes. The rights of the schools are still further 
recognized in the provision that candidates shall present certificates 
from their principals showing what reading they have done. If 
certification is so far valid — but why anticipate ? 

The four recommendations appended to the report should be 
accepted and acted upon without delay. The schools are known 
to be strongly favorable to them, and we believe that most of the 
colleges will cheerfully accept them. It has been demonstrated at 
Harvard and elsewhere that an examination in literature may be 
set successfully without prescribing a list of books. Oral examina- 
tions are now given to candidates for entrance at certain colleges, 

1 See p. 446 of this issue. 
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and no college can afford to omit procedure which will encourage 
the schools in perfecting their pupils in oral expression, the most 
useful of arts. Schools which do four years of work in English 
should receive corresponding credit; it is not for the colleges to 
say what the high-school course shall consist of. As for the recom- 
mendation concerning supplemental lists of reading, to be made out 
by the individual schools, this is but recognizing a practice which 
the best schools have already found desirable. Local needs must 
be respected, and the connection between school life and home and 
social life must be firmly established. The historic classics are not 
sufficient to determine taste in the matter of the theater, the current 
magazine, and the contemporary novel. 

There is further occasion for rejoicing in the prospect of a 
national syllabus of the high-school course in English. The 
union of the four national committees and the support of the 
Commissioner of Education 1 would seem to insure a document 
of very great value and influence. Heretofore, the chief considera- 
tion has been college entrance. In the present instance, the educa- 
tional point of view, the desire to meet the needs of the schools 
themselves, will prevail. When once the schools are sure of them- 
selves, the matter of college entrance can be easily adjusted. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that teaching force and 
material equipment in the end determine the results of English 
study. For this reason it is impossible to attach too much impor- 
tance to the movement which is now on foot to improve both. The 
Hopkins report shows conclusively that English teachers are 
generally overloaded and poorly provided with tools. At the same 
time, English, by no means the least important, is the least expen- 
sive subject in the curriculum. The campaign of publicity now 
well started can hardly fail to secure for English the status which 
it must have to insure efficiency, namely, that of a laboratory 
subject with laboratory hours, laboratory equipment, and labora- 
tory limitation upon the size of classes. 

1 See the report of the English conferences at the National Education Associa- 
tion, p. 451. 



